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CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


The Federal Appropriation for Child Labor 


The Senate Appropriations Committee has been receiv- 
ing many letters from organizations and individuals pro- 
testing the 50% cut made by the House in the appropriation 
for the child labor and youth employment work of the 
Department of Labor which is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Evidence of this comes not only from copies 
of letters of protest which the writers have sent to the 
National Child Labor Committee office but also from com- 
ments by Senators on the size of their mail on the subject. 
Senator Taft, in replying to a letter sent by Mrs. Zimand 
for the National Child Labor Committee, apologized for 
using a form letter which he said was made necessary be- 
cause ‘‘I have received so many similar letters from persons 
interested in this matter that I find it impossible to write a 
personal reply to each correspondent as I usually do.” Since 
the Senate seems inclined to proceed somewhat more cau- 
tiously than the House in slashing appropriations and un- 
dermining labor legislation, there is a chance that the 
Appropriations Committee will decide that taxpayers are 
not interested in saving $150,000 at the expense of children 
who need the protection of the Federal child labor law. 
The appropriations bill should be reported out shortly to 
the Senate and if the full amount of $300,000 for the child 
labor and youth employment program is voted, efforts will 
then be focussed on the Conference Committee to get the 
agreement of the House members to the restoration of the 
cut. 


Hearings on the Federal Aid to Education Bills 


Hearings on the four bills in the Senate to provide 
Federal aid to education have been held by the Subcommit- 
tee on Education of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. Senator Aiken is Chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee. Mrs. Zimand appeared at the hearings for the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, presenting the Committee's 
position on the need for Federal aid to education and sup- 

rting S. 472 as the most desirable of the bills which have 
ee introduced. She urged two amendments to the bill: 
one to increase the appropriation by at least doubling the 
amount specified in the bill for the first year—$150,000,000 
—and the other to add a clause to provide that ‘‘in states 
where children of migratory workers reside for certain parts 


of the year, a just and equitable apportionment of such 


funds shall be provided for the benefit of public schools 
serving such children.” 


Staff Field Work 


Mr. Artigues has continued his work in Missouri with 
the organizations promoting the revised child labor and 
compulsory education bills. He spoke at a meeting of the 
Missouri Social Welfare Association in April and has re- 
cently attended meetings of the Louisiana and Mississippi 
State Conferences of Social Work. The Mississippi Code 
Commission expects to prepare bills to improve the child 
labor and compulsory education laws for action by the Leg- 
islature next year. Mr. Artigues has also visited Oklahoma 
and Texas this year and expects to visit Colorado. 

Miss Alway returned from the West Coast in April after 
spending several months in Washington trying to get action 
on a bill which would raise the standards of the child labor 
law and centralize administration of the employment certi- 
ficate system. Differences of opinion on what should be 
done blocked action this year. 

While in the field Miss Alway spoke in Washington at 
meetings of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, League of 
Women Voters, Y.W.C.A., State Legislative Council and 
Woman's Society of Christian Service of the Methodist 
Church; in Oregon at a meeting of the State Legislative 
Council; and in Minneapolis and St. Paul at meetings of the 
Social Relations Study Group of the American Association 
of University Women and of several social work and 
church groups. 

Both Miss Alway and Mr. Artigues have enlisted the help 
of state and local groups, in the states they have visited, on 
restoration of the Federal appropriation for child labor law 
administration. 


State S O S Calls 


States which have called on the National Child Labor 
Committee for the help of its members in supporting or 
defeating child labor bills include Michigan, Connecticut, 
Illinois, and Massachusetts. Letters were sent to members in 
Michigan to urge support of the bill to raise the standards 
of the present law, particularly the hour standards; in Con- 
necticut to urge support of the Labor Department bill to 
regulate child labor in tobacco fields and to oppose the Farm 
Bureau bill which would establish some hour regulations, 
but no minimum age limit, for agricultural employment 
and place administration in the Department of Agriculture 
instead of the Department of Labor; in Illinois to urge 
opposition to the bill which would break down the stand- 
ards of the child labor law, enacted in 1945 and which is 
scheduled to go into effect June 30, 1947; in Massachusetts 
to urge opposition to various bills relaxing hour standards 
for minors between 16 and 18 years of age. 
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A NEW STUDY BY THE 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


STUDY of students who have dropped out of school 
during the past two years has been undertaken by the 
National Child Labor Committee in cooperation with sev- 
eral city school systems. Mr. Harold J. Dillon, of the 
National Child Labor Committee staff, is in charge of the 
study and has worked out plans and procedures with school 
officials in the city of Lansing and in Jackson County, 
Michigan, and in Cincinnati, Cleveland and Indianapolis. 


The purpose of the study, which is now well under way, 
is to get at the real reasons for withdrawal from school so 
that the schools will know what the problems are for which 
constructive solutions must be found. This requires per- 
sonal interviews with students who have left school during 
the past two years, in addition to assembling all the infor- 
mation about the student that can be obtained from school 
records and from school principals, teachers and counselors. 


By going back into the school history, it is hoped that the 
study will show whether there was evidence of difficulty or 
maladjustment in the early years which might have been 
resolved before it became acute if counseling services had 
been available early enough. 


Locating the former students to be interviewed will not 
be easy but is of major importance in determining actual 
reasons for leaving school. The reasons given to the school 
at the time of withdrawal are often not the real ones, nor 
do they reflect all the factors that have led to the decision 
to leave school. “‘Have to go to work” may not be the real. 
reason and “prefer to go to work” needs explaining if the 
school is to learn what dissatisfactions or problems both 
within and without the school led to this decision. 


Most schools have become increasingly concerned about 
the large number of students who withdraw from school, 
particulafly as they have become aware that financial need 
and low intelligence are not the chief causes. The National 
Child Labor Committee was urged to make the study by 
several cities which felt that comparative data from a num- 
ber of cities would throw more light on the problem than 
would isolated one-city studies. Full cooperation is being 
given by these cities in assembling data from their records 
and in making personnel available to assist in the interview- 
ing. It will not be possible to interview all the students who 
have dropped out of school in these cities during the past 
two years but a sampling of approximately 1,500, among 
those who can be located, will be interviewed. Analysis of 








these 1,500 case histories should provide illuminating evi- 
dence on the kinds of programs and services needed if the 
problem of school leaving by students who are capable of 
profiting from further education is to be solved. 


SAFETY FOR YOUNG WORKERS 


A CAMPAIGN to focus public attention on prevention 
of accidents to children has been planned for May 
Day—Child Health Day—an annual observance sponsored 


_ by the Children’s Bureau. The prevention of industrial acci- 


dents to young workers, emphasized by the Child Labor and 
Youth Employment Branch of the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards as its part in the campaign to “Safeguard the Child— 
Safeguard the Nation,” is of particular concern to those 
who know how numerous, how costly and how unnecessary, 
these accidents are. 


Every accident is a human and economic loss to society. 
An accident suffered by a young person early in his working 
years may be a handicap all his life. The injury may prevent 
him from becoming a well-adjusted, self-supporting adult. 
It may mean curtailed earning power throughout life. As a 
result the community may have to assist him or his family. 


Accidents to young workers mounted rapidly during the 
war as employment increased and more minors were em- 
ployed in all kinds of occupations, often in violation of age 
and hour standards. The fact that youth employment is still 
21, times as high as it was in 1940, and that the per cent of 
violations of the Federal child labor law was found to be 
higher in 1946 than in 1945, means that industrial acci- 
dents to minors are continuing at a high rate. These acci- 
dents run into thousands every year. New York State re- 
ports 2,919 cases of injuries to minors under 18 among 
the compensated cases closed in 1945 and Illinois re- 
ports 1,752 cases—a total of 4,671 injured minors among 
the compensated cases closed in 1945 in these two states 
alone. The Illinois figure is only 6% below the figure for 
the peak injury year which was 1943. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reports that for the country as a whole and for all 
age groups, the 1946 work injuries are estimated to be 
higher than the 1945 injuries, though 15% lower than the 
1943 injuries. 

Unfortunately the Bureau of Labor Statistics does not 
report work injuries by ages and only a few states keep 
records of compensated cases by ages, even in the group 
of states which require payment of extra compensation to 
minors injured while illegally employed. But if there were 
4,671 minors under 18 among compensated cases in 1945 
in two states, it is clear that the total number of minors 
injured in industrial accidents in the 48 states every year 
would be very large indeed if it were available. All the states 
—not only the manufacturing states—would contribute sub- 
stantially to the total, for the occupations which come next 
to manufacturing in number of accidents are agricul- 
ture, trade and service industries. These are occupations in 
which many minors under 18 are employed in every state. 
As a matter of fact, the Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
that accidents decreased in. manufacturing, railroads and 
transportation in 1946 as.compared with 1945, but imn- 
creased in every other occupation group over the 1945 
figures. 


It is good news that accidents in manufacturing decreased 
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in 1946, though this reflects mainly decrease in numbers 
employed rather than increase in safety measures. But it 
is good news anyway for the Child Labor and Youth Em- 
ployment Branch of the Division of Labor Standards has 
just obtained data from a sample survey of industrial in- 
juries made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics which show 
that the frequency rate of all disabling injuries in manu- 
facturing industries is 45.9% higher for minors under 18 
than for workers 18 years of age and over. The frequency 
rate of permanent impairments is about twice as high for 
minors under 18 as for workers 18 and over. 


Maiming young workers in industry, sometimes killing 
them and often permanently handicapping them (there 
were 714 permanent partial injuries to minors under 18 
in the 1945 compensated cases in New York State) is the 
most ursecessary type of accident to children since ade- 
quate legal controls could eliminate, or at least greatly 
reduce, work injuries to minors. No laws can prevent a 
child from darting out into the street in front of a car or 
truck but laws can-prohibit the employment of minors under 
18 around power-driven machinery. No laws can prevent 
children from taking poisonous drugs if their parents leave 
them where they can reach them but laws can prohibit 
minors from working in occupations where they are ex- 
posed to poisonous fumes or dust. No laws can prevent chil- 
dren from upsetting boiling water on themselves or cutting 
their fingers with sharp knives if their parents leave such 
hazards within their reach but laws can require adequate 
safeguards around danger spots in places of employment 
and they can require good plant housekeeping to reduce 
accidents from falling objects—or from falling over objects 
left in the wrong place—which are common sources of 
home accidents. 


The laws have to be enacted if they are not already on 
the statute books; they have to be improved if they do not 
provide sufficient protection; and they have to be enforced 
if they are to accomplish their purpose. But since there is 
no way to require or enforce measures to prevent the very 
large number of non-work accidents to children, it is all the 
more important to take all the legal steps possible to prevent 
the accidents that can be prevented, or at least substantially 
reduced, namely those to minors in industry. 


Most states have a 16 year limit for specified hazardous 
occupations, though the number of occupations included is 
sometimes far from adequate. A much smaller number of 
states have established an 18 year limit for some of the 
particularly hazardous occupations. Most of the occupations 
for which a 16 year limit is the common standard should 
be forbidden under 18 years, for any occupation which «is 
known to be dangerous for an adult is even more danger- 
ous for young workers under 18. Also, since hazardous 
occupations are too numerous to be written into any law, 
additional regulations should be provided by giving au- 
thority to some state administrative agency to add other 
occupations to those specified in the law. 

Children under 16 cannot be employed in any kind of 
manufacturing operation in interstate commerce industries 
under the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act and an 18 year limit can be established for any 
occupation declared to be hazardous by the Secretary of 
Labor. This limit has now been established for seven oc- 
cupations or industries. 


An 18 year limit for hazardous occupations necessitates 
the requirement of employment or age certificates to 18 
years for without such evidence neither the employer nor 
the enforcing officials know whether the age limit for 
hazardous work is being violated. 

Higher age limits and vigorous enforcement are the most 
effective measures for preventing industrial accidents to 
young workers. But laws move slowly, increased appro- 
priations for enforcement are hard to get, and some em- 
ployers are willing to expose young workers to accidents 
by employing them in violation of the law. The least that 
can be done for minors who are injured because of insuffi- 
cient protection, is to require that double compensation be 
paid to those who are illegally employed. Only 15 states 
require extra compensation to be paid to minors under these 
conditions (in some of these states the extra amount is 
only 10% or 50%, not 100%). Injured minors receive 
only the regular compensation in 24 states, even if they 
are illegally employed, and 8 states exclude completely from 
compensation laws minors who are injured while illegally 
employed. 

Prevention of industrial accidents to minors is within 
the power of every state, provided its citizens demand better 
laws and better compliance with those laws to put a stop 
to this unnecessary wastage of young lives and of future 
usefulness. 


STATE LEGISLATION 


AY of child labor and compulsory attendance 
bills have been introduced in the state legislatures 
still in session since the last report in The American Child. 

One of the recently introduced bills is an Illinois pro- 
posal which, if enacted, would be a very serious backward 
step in that State’s legal provisions for the control of child 
labor. The bill would amend Illinois’ new law, passed in 
1945, which becomes effective June 30th of this year, by 
exempting from all provisions of the Act children working 
outside of school hours with the written consent of their 
parents, and those working outside of school hours in bowl- 
ing alleys. It would also increase the amount of work per- 
mitted outside of school hours, for children under 16 
attending school, from 3 to 4 hours. 

In Maryland, the Governor has approved the establish- 
ment of a Commission for the study of the Child Labor 
Laws. The Commission, to consist of eleven members, is to 
report the results of its findings to the Governor and the 
Legislative Council by September 1, 1948, Another Mary- 
land bill, which fortunately died with the adjournment of 
the Legislature, would have permitted the employment of 
children of any age outside of school hours or during vaca- 
tions if the employment certificate issuing authorities 
should determine that the work to be undertaken would 
not be physically, mentally or morally detrimental. 

The Iowa Legislature has before it a proposal to raise 
from 14 to 16 the minimum age for work in manufacturing 
and mechanical establishments and to set a 16 year mini- 
mum for employment in any occupation during school 
hours. 

A bill has been introduced in Ohio to eliminate the 
present exemption to the 16 year minimum for manu- 
facturing and mechanical establishments which permits 
children of 14 and 15 to work in such establishments out- 
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side of school hours. It would also prohibit children under 
16 from working more than 3 hours on school days or 18 
hours during a school week and children between 16 and 18 
who are attending school, from working more than 4 hours 
on school days or 24 hours during a school week. The 
present 9 hour combined school and work day for children 
under 16 would be repealed. 

Before adjourning, the North Dakota Legislature passed, 
and the Governor approved, a provision which raises from 
16 to 18 the minimum age for work in mines. 

The Maine law has been strengthened by the enactment 
of an 8 hour day, 48 hour, 6 day week for minors under 15 
and the limitation of part-time work by minors under 15, 
enrolled in school, to 4 hours on a school day or 28 hours 
during a school week. This new law specifically states, how- 
ever, that ‘‘work performed in agriculture or any occupation 
that does not offer continuous, year-round employment 
shall be allowable under the provisions of this section.’ 

The Pennsylvania Legislature has before it several pro- 
posals for revision of the wartime measure which authorizes 
the Secretary of Labor and Industry, with the approval of 
the Industrial Board, to permit the employment of minors 
of 16 and 17 for 10 hours a day, 48 hours a week instead of 
the regular 8 hours a day, 44 hours a week. One proposal 
would shorten the regular work week of such minors to 
40 hours but would retain the Secretary's authority to 
lengthen it to 48, and two proposals would repeal this war- 
time relaxation entirely. 

An investigation of the wages and hours worked by 
women and children, to be made by the Commissioner of 
Industrial Relations and reported upon to the Governor 
before September 1, 1948, has been authorized by both 
Houses of the Vermont Legislature. 

The Michigan Senate has passed the revision of that 
State’s child labor law, details of which were given in the 
March issue. 

New Jersey has enacted as a permanent measure the war- 
time provision which entitles the children of migrant farm 
laborers and other children residing temporarily in the 
State to free public education. 

Final action has been taken upon many of the bills pre- 
viously reported in The American Child, namely: (1) in 
Arkansas, the minimum period of required school attend- 
ance, if a school is in session 9 months, has been lengthened 
from 100 to 170 days; (2) the Michigan Governor ap- 
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school attendance for children under 16 who have com- 
pleted the 8th grade and who live in districts where no 
higher grade or transportation is available; (3) the Mary- 
land bill removing the exemption to the 16 year school 
leaving age for children of 14 and 15, who have completed 
the elementary school and are employed, has been enacted; 
(4) in New York the amendments which made permanent 
the wartime provision requiring a farm work permit for 
minors of 14 and 15 engaging in agricultural work have 
been approved by the Governor; (5) the New York 
amendments to permit the issuance of limited certificates 
for part-time and vacation work to children of 14 and 15 
who, because of physical disability, are not eligible for regu- 
lar work permits, have also been approved by the Governor; 
(6) the Vermont bill to include illegally employed minors 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act and to provide 
double compensation for their injury or death was with- 
drawn from the Senate. 

Previously reported bills which have been allowed to die 
include: (1) the New York proposal to lower the age for 
pinsetters in bowling alleys from 16 to 14 in towns of 
40,000 or less and to permit them to work until 11 p.m.; 
(2) the extension from 8 to 10 p.m. of the West Virginia 
night work hours for minors under 16; (3). the Maryland 
bill to set a 16 year minimum for employment in any occu- 
pation during school hours and in manufacturing and 
mechanical establishments at any time, to raise from 16 to 
18 the minimum for hazardous occupations and to require 
employment certificates to 18 years; (4) the proposed 8 
hour day, 40 hour week for minors under 16 employed 
on farms in New York; (5) the raising from 12 to 14 of 
the New York minimum age for boys in street trades; (6) 
the transfer of the administration of the New Mexico child 
labor law from the State Department of Public Welfare to 
the State Labor Commissioner and the repeal of the war- 
time provision which seam boys of 14, rather than 16, 
to work in bowling alleys; (7) the Utah att a to raise 
the minimum age for work in mines and smelters from 16 
to 18; (8) the bill to set an 18 year minimum for work in 
the bowling alleys of West Virginia; (9) the Wyoming 
proposals to establish a 14 year minimum age for employ- 
ment and to remove the defect in the law which renders the 
employment certificate provisions inoperative; (10) the re- 
vision of the Arizona school attendance law which would 
have required completion of high school rather than of 8th 
gtade for exemption of children under 16 and would have 
required a minimum school term of 170 days; (11) the 
elimination of the Indiana exemption from compulsory 
school attendance of 8th grade graduates between 14 and 
16 holding work permits; (12) the Washington proposal 
to raise the school leaving age from 16 to 18, to exempt 
children who have completed 12 grades rather than 8, and 
to exempt children “to assist in the relief of labor shortage 
occasioned by emergency conditions.” 

A Tennessee bill, which has been enacted, was errone- 
ously reported as indefinitely postponed in the Match issue 
of The American Child. This Act strengthens the compul- 
sory school attendance law by requiring completion of high 
school, rather than of 8th gtade, for exemption from school 
attendance under 16 years, and by requiring attendance for 
180 days or for the full term of the public school the child 
normally would attend. 





